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POETRY. 
A SOLACE. 


BY REV. J. BRETTLE, (ENGLAND. ) 
TBS sweet to think, that when I die, 
There’s one will hold my languid head, 
And let me on her bosom lie, 
Till every breath of life is fled. 


And when these beaming eyes shall close, 
And lose, at last, their fading ray, 

For ever fix’d in deep repose, 
She'll watch beside my lifeless clay 


Tis sweet to think that when I’m dead, 
Her eye wiil pour ils softest tear, 

Her hand upon my green turf shed 
The sweetest flow’rets of the year. 


*T ig sweet to think we both shall lie, 
Ere long, within one common tomb, 
Till, from death’s bonds released, we fly 
To those blest realms beyond its gloom. 
—— 


Christian philanthropist, 
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RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 


Sketches of the Manners of the First Christians, 

To what exiravagant ceremonies has the insti- 
ution of the Christian Religion given rise! The 
manners, habits und worship of the saznts may be 
studied as a curiosity. Christianity itself discard- 
ed all forms and parade, but men have enveloped 
it in wonders, and burdened it with rites. Imag- 
ination now berrews the most splendid images 
from the manvers of nuns and abbots in the early 
Their customs were strange, odd, singular, 





ages. 


out of the common course of nature; but fancy} 


delights in eccentricity, it loves to be sarprized. 
The enterprizes of knight-errantry were less 


romantic than the crusades and pilgrimages of 


the first christians, and the red, the white and the 
green crosses worn by different princes, in their 
way to the holy sepulchre, fired the souls of their 
followers with an enthusiasm which nothing else 
‘could inspire. The ceremonies of the saints have 
doubtless been exaggerated by writers of fiction, 
yet there is no department of histery, upon the 
whole, more entertaining than that which gives 
an account of them. 

In the three first centuries of the christian era 
the discipline of the church was plain and simple, 


and had little to recommend it but the purity of 


the lives and manners of the saints. ‘They were 
accustomed to assemble every sabbath for the 
purpose of social worship, when the Scriptures 
were read and explained by the bishop who pre- 
sided in the congregation. They always faced 
to the East in their devotions. 
worship were built in the simplest-manger, with- 
out ornament, and it appears that crosses, images 
and incense were not used as they were in the 
after ages. 

They prayed for the dead who-were confined 
in Purgatory for their sins—made offerings for 
their deliverance—celebrated the sacritice of the 
mass, in commemoration of them—saluted one 
another with a kiss of peace—called each other 
by the familiar title of brethren, and continually 
mute the sign of the cross, as a slight memorial 


——— 


Their houses of 


of the sufferings of the Saviour. They prayed to 
saints and martyrs—solemnized the day of their 
death with joyful animation, and believed that 
the pious dead interceded with God, in heaven, 
in behalf of those: who were alive upon earth. 
They baptized with considerable pomp, and made 
use of what they called holy water, to purify the 
hearts of believers. They anoisted the bodies 
of the baptized with oil, in order to communi- 
cate a sacred unction to their souls, and gave them 
| milk and honey to eat, as a‘foretaste of the spir- 
 itual banquets of the New Jerusalem ; and finally 
‘the bishops imposed hands upon them that the 
i spirit of the Almighty might descend and rest up 
on them, and enlighten, console and comfort them 
in their christian progress. 
The sacrament of baptisth was never repeated 


by the first christians. 


was an heretical practice that sprang up in after 
ages among the enthusiasts of Germany and Po- 
land. If Christians, after having been anointed 
with the holy chrism, fell into any error unworthy 
of them, and made a confession of their sin to the 
priest, they were enjoined a severe penance as a 
test of their penitence, were excluded from the 
communion of the church and from the assemblies 
of the faithful worshippers, and were obliged to 
fast for a period, and then to humble themselves 
in the™presence of crowds in the véetibules of their 
temples, What asystem of rigour! The barriers 
set up around virtue were enough to destroy vir- 
tue herself, by confining the mind within too nar- 
row limits. This rigid discipline however, did 
not prevail in all the churchee ey the primitive 
Christians, and was abated somewhat at the inter- 
cession of those martyrs whom the infidelity of 
i pewerlul princes condemned to the stake for 
their piety. The clergy who were guilty of no- 
torions offences, were deprived forever after of 





to undergo penance as, public as it was severe. 


Marriage was cele d in presence of the 
priests, and was cone some oblation. Sec- 
ond marriages were € 

that young ladies who lost their husbands soon af- 
ter marriage were forever doomed to widowhood! 
Superstition has required many sacrifices, whi¢h, 


the laws of Nature and of human society, in if 






some churches, husbands were allowed to dismiss 
their wives in case of adultery, and to marry oth- 
ers, but even this merciful dispensation was not 
generally authe i: 


There We Me 








in the times of the Apos- 
tles. They Were entrusted with the adminis(ra- 
tion of secred Offices in the chureh, and were per- 
mitted to lay hands upon penitents, after they had 
confessed their sins. There were also deacon- 
esses, who presided in their Own province, but 
what were their prerogatives, We have not been 





, that seem to justify the respect whi 


The repetition of this sa-, 
cred rite, which prevails even at the present grty, J 


their pres- 
ence inspires in the assemblies of a Certain class 
of Christians in Ameri¢a. . 

The bishops thought that they received their 
office immnediately from Jesus Christ, and yet they 
did not pretend to any direct communications from 
the world of spirits, as our modern enthusiasts do. 
They imagined that it was so, and their fancy 
was better to them than demonstration, which 
would haye proved the contrary and levelled the 
dignity of their office. They lived in great un- 
ion when together, and when they were apart 
they wrote to each other and kindled up the flame 
of friendship by animated epistles,.and accounts 
of their successes. The churches of the three 
principal cities in the werkd were looked upon as 
supreme. The church of Rome, said to be found- 
ed by St. Peter and St. Panl, was considered»the 
tirst of the churches, and ils bishop was the first 
among all the bishops of Christendom. His de- 
cisions and advice were listened to!with respect 
in all cases, but they were not then regarded as 
infallible. 1( remained for after ages to make him 
a Pope, and for the moderns to call him Anfi- 
christ. ‘Tithes were notthen appropriated to the 
clergy, but the people maintained them, volunta- 
rily at their own expense. Some religious socie- 
ties at the present day, in our OWn country, may 
think perhaps that they have not started from 
the point where the first Christians stopped. They 
are mistaken. ‘They bave not reached the point 
where the first Christians stopped. The benefae- 
tions which the superstition of the Northern nations 
heaped upon the priesthood, are almost incredible. 
The clergy were not obliged to aK. but to re- 
ceive. They seemed to possess the power of 
Croesus—whatever they touched turned to gold, 
even penitence and tears. The deluded people 
hoped to expiate their offences by gold, and the 
e criminal the richer the priest. 














‘their high and holy office, and were condemned | 
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present improved state, do not countenance. In}ey 








able to learn. They probably however, paid yaad 
respect to the opinions of St. Paul, whom they dis- | 


ver imposed a penance of reconciliation 
gy but once; whoever fell into heinous 
sions a second time, was exclyded from 
urch forever, and expected his pardon from 


dered scandalous, so |Godalone, who disappoints the cruelty of man by his 


mercy. The elements of the Eucharist were or- 
able bread and wine, mingled with 






e priest or bishop who presided in 
ation offered prayers over the sacred 
ike ar er the chalice, and expatiated in the 
most impassioneclanguage upon the sufferings of 
Jesus Christ. When the addresses to the Deity 
were concluded, all the congregation, to set a 
seal to the petitions, answered men, a practice 
which bolds in the Church of England to the pre- 
sent hour. ‘lhe consecrated loaf was divided in- 
to several pieces ; the consecrated wine was pour- 
ed into separate cans, and the two elements were 
distributed to the Christians, whoremained séated, 
by certain Officers called deacons ; the ceremony 
being the same as with us protestants. In some 
churches, however, the office of distribution de- 
volved upon the priests, and in others, every in- 





liked for his solitary habits and unsocial temper, | dividual approached near to the table on which 
than to their own philanphropie sentiments, and | the elements were placed and took his portion of 
while they allowed him to be a great prophet in| the Eucharist himself. This must have occasioned 
matiers of faith, they were convinced that he was! great confusion in large assemblies, and experi- 
an arrant old bachelor when he touched upon the | ence in time gave a preference to the first mode, 
rights and the head-dress of woman. Ancient his-| which afterwards prevailed over the whole globe. 
tory develops facts concerning the rauk of females, ''The Christians received the Eucharist with very 
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gréat reverence. Why should they net? They 
thought that every drop of wine, which they tast- 
ed from the chalice, was a drop of blood that gush- 
ed from the wounds of Jesus! and that every atom 
of bread, broken by the priest, was a fragment of 
his sacred body which was ence nailed to a cru- 
cifix on one of the mountains of Judea! The Re- 
formers rejected the doctrine of transubstantiation 
as absurd, and were anathem atized by the Pope, 
- and burnt as heretics. Unitarians reject the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which is ten times more ab- 
gurd than that ef T'ransubstantiation, and their 
ehristian brethren who cannot gibbet or burn them, 
denounce them as infidels! 

The first Christians gave the wine of the Eu- 
charist to infants! 

The celebration of the Eucharist was denomi- 
nated a sacrifice. ‘The elements were usually re- 
ceived in the morning before they had partaken 
of refreshment, but this custom was not universal; 
sometimes they received them in the midst ofa 
repast! ‘The manner of celebrating the sacrament 
was simple, without many ceremonies; they gen- 
erally partook of it whenever the Christians met 
together. ‘I'he juice of the grape, if consecrated 
by a priest, was held more sacred by the ignorant 
than the ambrosia that was drank by the heathen 

ods. : 
Pshall comtinye this subject in my next number. 


——— 


Tue Rector of the Roman Catholic Church in Bos- 
ton, Rev. Mr. Taytor, preached in this place last 
Lord’s Day. His discourses in the afternoon and eve- 
ning were delivered at the Rev. Mr, Wuiraker’s 
meeting-house.. There is a smal! Roman Catholic 
Church here, sat had we a St. Peter's to accommodate 
him when he visits us, it would probably be well filled 
with hearers. Novelty, or rather what seems to be 
new or strange in this Protestant country, the Roman 
Catholic Religion, may excite the curiosity of a multi- 
tude, at any time; but, in the present instance, the 
people were attracted, less by the robes of the preach- 
er, and the ancient order of his religion, than by the 
fas¢inating style of his eloquence; his language is 
highiy classical, and his discourses are wrought after 
the finest models of the French divines, rhetorical 
- with method—but pathetic and devotionas. He in- 
&ists very strongly upon moral excellence, and decries 
the religion of the imagination, which consistssimply 
in raptures and ecstacy. He would have 
learn to walk Grmly and-steadily upon { 
fore they taise themselves intc the seve 
fo serve as guiding stars ard legislators t 
He views the preseut missionary efforts as 
ous in the extreme, and not authorized by the history 
er condition of uncivilized man. , 


















COMMUNICATION, 
= — 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROP 
, = 


A DIALOGUE ~~ . 

BETWEEN COHRGLETH AND PHILALETHES. 
Coheleth. That the Father is God, that the 
Word is God, that the Holy Spirit is God, and 
that these three are one God, are plain facts.— 
One in essence, though three in persons, or modes 





of existence. It is a mystery; we do not under- 
stand it. 
Philalethes, Just so a Catholic may argue re- 


specting transubstantiation. The é@xistence and 
powers of Christ and the Holy Spirit are self-ex- 
istent or derived, If the latter, they are ultitnate- 
ly from God, who is all in all. Hf the former, 
then he who worships the one God, worships the 
whole of the Divinity, whether it be one, two, 
three, or ten persons, beings or soniething else. 
How does the trinitarian worship more, or the 
unitariam less than one God? Unitarians give posi- 
five seripture proof that God is one in essence. 
Deut. vi. 4. Mark wii. 29. Trinitarians assert, 
tibot God is three ia’ essence, and yet one ia es- 
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sence. We demand positive scripture proof of it,’ Mr. Holmes has here given a complete collection of 
before we believe it. Christ says, “Of myself 1, Unitarian texts. But from this opinion we dissent, 
can do nothing.” If myself means a person, then | for we believe that a complete collection of Uni- 
on the trinitarian plan it must mean the self-ex-| taman texts would inc’ de so nearly the whole of 
istent God. Can the self-existent God do nothing the New Testament, taat (to use the language of 
of himself? God has declared his being to be one ; _a learned theologian of the present day) if the re- 
how then, can we say he has a three-fold exiét- | maining passages were struck from the ‘estament, 
ence? Does a three-fold existence signify one ) it would not sensibly diminish the bulk of the vol- 
being? Show us where, in the bible, God is de- ume. The letter then gives a view of the pas- 
clared to be three in essence, and yet one in es- sages of scripture, which have been made the pil- 
sence. We know nothing of what God is in his, lars of orthodoxy, and adds the rational and con- 
essence, without his declaration. He has declar- | sistent explanation of them, which is commonly 
edit is one; how then, can it be three? Will you given by Unitarians. At the close, Mr. Holmes 
say that Father, Son, and Spirit are three distinct, | resigns his office as deacon of a church, whose sys- 


| a dispositien to investi 


self-existent Beings; or one self-existent, and two. 
derived beings? If Christ was the self-existent| 
God, then when he directed his disciples to pray | 
to God in his name, they were directed to pray 
to himself in his own. If Christ was the self-ex- 
istent God, he would not derive power from God 
the Father to raise the dead, or to raise himself 
from the dead. He could not have all power in 
heaven and earth given to him; for all power 
must be derived from himself. He could not 
come in the glory of his Father, at the last, but 
in his own glory: all his agency, power and glory 
must be derived from his ‘own sufficiency and ex- 
istence. He could have no father, no antecedent; 
he could not be the image of the invisible God, 
for this would imply that he must be an image of 
himself. If God has three modes of existence, 
how is his being one? If his being is one, how 
then is there twoor three modes of existence? Who 
must I believe, you or God? If God is one in es- 
sence, and Christ and the Holy Spirit are mani- 
festations of the power, wisdom and goodness of 
God to a sinful world, why need we contend about 
their personalities, or existences. If tHey are 
made of God unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanc- 
tification and redemption, what need we more. 


Christians, | hope they will forgive me, and the 
anathemas of others will not hurt me. 


a ee Oe oe 
———_———— 


If | have not expressed the sentiments of real, 





A LETTER FROM MR. HOLMES, 
To the Church of Christ in Amherst, N. H.—pp. 58. 
This valuable theological pamphlet is from the| 


avocations of his calling, has found leisure and felt 
the perplexing relig- 






ious doctrines of the day 
leading features of his faith, has been willing, and 
shown himself well qualified to state “‘a reason for 











‘This early prejudices were enlisted for the doc- 





the faith that is in him.” It should be distinctly 
emembered that Mr. Hoimes was a Trinitarian 


when he commenced this investigation; that all! 


| 


trines of Calvin; that his interest and his standing | 
in the religious community, being deacon of a Cal- 
vinistic church, must have predisposed him to find | 
the ‘Trinitarian doctrines int ew-'Testament. 
Yet, after an attentive ex i, he makes the 
following declaration : 7 2 : 
“The doctrine of the Trinity 
to be warranted by the word of God. 
ly believe it te be an invention of man. 
The doctrines Of total depravity and uncondition- 
al election are, ia my opinion, not the doctrines of 
the Bible, and are contrary to the perfections of, 
God. I believe they are doing an evil in many | 
respects, in flattering the spiritual pride of some, | 
and driving many to disregard or deny the Bible.” | 
This letter commenves with a declaration of| 
ihe reason which induced him thus to address his 
brethren of the church. It then enumerates more 
than three hundred and eighty verses, selected 
from the New Testament, all which support Uni- 
tarian doctrines. We have heard it observed that 










do not believe 
But | firm- 








pen of a layman—a gentleman who, amid the busy 


' 


pand having changed the jis to be judged at last according to the talents with 


tem of faith differs so essentially from his own. 
It is not our intention to give a particular account 
of this pamphlet, for we hope every person at all 


| interested in religious topics will purchase and read 


it with care and candour. Yet we cannot omit 
one passage, which should be remembered by all. 
It refers to the sophistry, not tosay blasphemy, with 
which some people attempt to evade the testimo- 
ny of our Saviour himself, when he declares that 
he is not equal to God. 

‘To whom will Christ deliver up the kingdom ¢ 
To whom will he become subject? Of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but my Fatn- 
ek ONLY. ‘Trinitarians say, Christ only spake of 
himself here asa man. ‘That is in his human na- 
ture he did not know when that day would be; 
but in his divine nature he did know. Let us puta 
similar case.—Should a person be standing before 
me, and another person ask me, do you see that 
person? I shut up one eye and answer no, [ only 
mean that I do not see him with the eye that is shut, 
although [ see him all the time with the eye that 
is open!! Would you not accuse me of quibbling, 
thus to act? You certainly would.—Yet such un- 
worthy quibbling as this, is by some laid to the 
charge of the holy Jesus.”—Christian Register. 





— 
FROM THE UNITARIAN MISCELLANY. 
Prosperity the Cause of Self-confidence. 

It is a melancholy fact in the history of man, 
that the blessings which are showered down upon 
him in such rich profusion by his Heavenly Fa- 
ther, not only, in many instances, do not leave a 
trace of gratitude upon his heart, but even be- 
come ihe means of nourishing his pride, and har- 
dening him in sin. Notwithstanding every man 


which he has been entrusted, we do not find that 
this furnishes a standard by which we can estimate 
the measure of religious improvement among men. 
We do not discover the virtues and graces of the 
Gospel, in exact proportion to the talents and 
privileges which are bestowed, on the contrary, 
those who have refleeted the brightest lustre on 
the Christian name, have ofien had the blessings 
of Providence, and the means of religious improve- 
ment, dealt out to them in the most sparing man- 
ner; and instead of finding the man who has been 
most highly favoured by heaven, always burning 
with the most intense gratitude to his divine bene- 
factor, we have not unfrequently found that he 
whe has the least to awaken his gratitude, is the 


most deeply impressed with a sense of his obliga- 


tion. 

This delusion is very common to the man who 
is in opulent worldly circumstances. No matter 
how he may havé gained his property; if it is on- 
ly once in his possession, he is very apt to say, 
that his mountain stands strong, and shall never 
be moved. If he has acquired it by the gradual 
and persevering labours of his own industry, if he 
has increased his treasures, by little and little, 
through a long course of years, till at last he 
becomes the possessor of a splendid fortune ; it 
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is natural for him to suppose, that the road from’ 


wealth to poverty is as long and as rugged as that 


from poverty to wealth; and that there is no dan-! 
ger of his being stripped of his possessions, unless, 


by a process as laborious and difficult as that by 
which they were gained. The man who finds 
himself surrounded by the luxuries of opulence 
from the cradle, who becomes entit!ed by his par- 
entage to an enormous estate, fancies that he is in 
no danger of ever being found in the walks of pov- 
erty, because he was born rich, and perhaps none 
of his immediate connexions have ever been in 
any other situation. ‘i‘he man who by some unex- 
pected turn of circumstances, is translated from 
poverty to wealth, almost in an hour, is perhaps 
still more likely to indulge the delusion of which 
lam speaking. He rises so suddenly, the change 
isso great, and the elevation so lofty, that he grows 
dizzy on the rich man’s eminence, and loses sight 
of all those possible contingencies, by which he 
may fall into the depths of poverty, as suddenly 
as he was lifted from them. In each of these 
cases the delusion referred to is manifest. Each 
of these persons, for reasons drawn from his own 
peculiar circumstances, believes that he is secure 
from a state of indigence. 

The same delusion is often taken up by men 
who occupy stations of influence and honour.— 
There is something in worldly honours so intoxi- 
cating to the feeble mind of man, that he who is 
the subject of them is often disposed to fancy that 
nothing can wrest them from him. If he is con- 
scious of deserving the high place which he holds 
in the estimation of his fellow men, he flatters 
himself that there is so much correctness in pub- 
lic sentiment, that he is in no danger of being de- 
graded from his station. He forgets that there 
are multitudes, as ambitious of distinction as him- 
self, who are gazing with an eye of enyy upon his 
lofty elevation, and who would eagerly embrace an 
opportunity to pilfer his honours, and thrust him 
into obscurity. In the pride of his heart, he im- 
agines that the laurels of distinction sit so well up- 
on him, that there is no danger of their falling off- 
If he is sensible that he occupies a place for 
which he is unqualified, and which he gained only 
by artifice and bribery, he has the confidence to 
believe that he shall be able to retain it by the 
same fraudulent means by which it was acqwired. 
He makes no calculations for the vigilance and 


jealousy of rivals, or the prudent inspection of 
the wise and good, and hardly dreams that there is. 


wisdom enough in the world to detect his incapac- 
ity or intrigue. While his honours are hanging 
thick about him, and he is rejoicing in the smiles 


of prosperity, he exchaftns in all the pride of self 


confidence, ‘I shall never be moved.” 

Persons who are absorbed in worldly pleasure, 
are very prone to indulge the same delusion. This 
remark is peculiarly applicable to those in the 
morning of life. 
through the veins, and the animal spirits are gay 
and buoyant, it is natural to indulge the idea that 
worldly pleasure will never lese any of its fascina- 
tions. ‘he young man, looking forth from the 
scenes of his amusement and dissipation, fancies 
that the prospect before him is gilded only with 
delight; the tedium, the remorse, the vexation, 
which must attend a life of sinful indulgence, nev. 
er come within the range of his anticipation; he 
makes no allowance for the gradual decay of his 
faculties, and never stops to think how wretched 
and forlorn must be the closing part of a life, that 
has been given to profligacy and pleasure. The 


language of the heart is, that the sun which has} commences with the overthrow of the Protecto- 
dawned upon him with such powerful effulgence, | rate in England and the Restoration of Chartes. I, 
can never go down, 

It were easy to show, that this self-confident dis- 
position, which | have attempted to illustrate, is 


While the blood flows lightly |; 
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both foolish and criminal. Jt is foolish, because 
when we say, in our prosperity, that we shall nev- 
er be moved, the conclusion contradicts all expe- 
rience; and because it lays a sure foundation for 
disappointment. It is criminal, inasmuch as it 
implies a total disregard of the admonitions of 
Providence, and a virtual denial of our dependence 
onGod. Let every one fortily himself against this 
spirit, by associating with all his blessings a grate- 
ful recollection of their author; by frequent me- 
ditations on the instability of all temporal things; 
and especially by cherishing an habitual impres- 
sion of the solemnities of that hour, when death 
shall appear, to execute his awful commission. H. 


Christian Philanthropist. 
NEW-BEDFORD, APRIL 8, 1823. 

















LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


FICTION FOUNDED ON HISTORY, 

Frew persons who take up an historical novel 
expect to find-in it a faithful and accurate history 
of past events. ‘Those who flatter themselves or 
the work itself with this vain expectation, forget 
that the imagination is no drudge, and that it calls 
in facts to its aid only to lay the foundation on 
earth for an airy superstructure in the heavens. 
It borrows from reality when it ceases-to create 
to itself new ideas, But the writer of fictien’ 
speaks an oracular language when he portrays 
past events in their own shapes and aspect, and 
offers tO nan a wise lesson when it teaches him to 
form his manners upon the principles revealed to 
him by experience. We are certainly bora not 
to dream, but to think; and we surely think most 
soundly, when our speculations are supported by 
knowledge and guided by hepe. 
Waverly is now following the track of Shakspeare 





in prose. He is now writing for men—for states- | 


men, philosophers, scholars and ladies, and not for 
poets. ‘The present age must thank him for his 
works; though they rank among works of fancy, 
they convey a vast body of information to the 
mind concerning the history and manners of na 
tions. ‘The chain of events is not always pres 
ed unbroken. his. is neither necessary fo 
interest of the t p for the fidelity of th 
ter. Due respe be paid, in historica 
els, to what aré Galled the unities of time 
place in epic poetry and ‘ 
a writer shonid not crowd into the same piece, the 
history, for instance, of the Restoration in, 
land, and of the Revolutionary War in A 
or engraft the battle of Blenheim on the Wiee 
of Wellington, upon the plains of Waterloo.” He 
may develop the history of Charles IL. without 
engaging im the conflicts of the Cavaliers and 
Roundhead wlike Cooper, plant a peaceful 
n yallies of New-York, without 
@ at the sturdy veterans on 
is «If he does not mix events 

























But one Cor porary ay be permitted 
to cast a gleam of light : 
intermixture of rays, by 
the blunt edges of each. 
netian school laid their sha 
colouring in distinct lines, but those of the Flemish 
school allowed them to melt into each other im- 
perceptibly like the wavy colours of the rainbow. 
The last romance of Sir Walter Scott, called 
Peveril of the Peak, is of the historical order. It 


to the throne of his ancestors, and it draws much 
of iis interest from the religious feuds of the pe- 


The authorof. 
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ner without an | a. ; : 
hat will soften | /orming in most of the (owas of the commonwealth. 


| its rigour.—bostonian. 
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‘preface just? Will not history, conting to the mina 
‘in the agreeable form of fiction, oxvite a very gen- 
eral attention to the evebts of the past ages? Per- 
sons who turn with trembling from the pon- 
‘ponderous tomes of Robertson, KollinyGibbon and 
Hame, seize with avidity the works of Scott and of 
Byron. Why isit? fit not that imagination gives 
to real facts a pleasing aspect? If it does not add 
wings to the past, does it not inspire it with new 
lite and deck it with new beauties? Even the his- 
tory of the Turks,so savage in crimes and so pu- 
sillanimous in their pleasures, is Wrought up by the 
poet into a tale of the most enchanting pathos and 
melody. ‘lhe religious wars about ceremonies 
and free will, take as high a place in the imagina- 
|tion as the conflicts of princes and nations for em- 
‘pire, and the ambition of priests is traced in its 
progress to the papal chair with as much ingenui- 
ty and success as the gradual establishment of gor- 
ernments. How many are there at the present 
day too idle to study, or too much eccupied with 
commercia! concerns to read, whom the works of 
the great novelist have, as it were by the force of 
enchantment, well instracted in the prominent and 
leading parts of the English and Scottish history ! 
As society advances and knowledge spreads among 
‘men, they will cease to blame imagination for of- 
‘fering its aid to truth, in searching for what is 
concealed, and will permit it, at times to create 
to itself a new world, if it reflects in its mirror 
the features of the old one that is lodged in the le- 
gends of memory and tradition. 
Peveril of the Peak will be the subject of a fu- 
ture essay. 


« 








SELECTIONS. 


Society for the Relief of the Distressed. 
This is a Society formed in Boston about three 
| years since, and is a voluntary association of gen- 
\tlemen who, in consequence of the pressure of 
‘times, became embarrassed in their pecuniary 
affairs; and others. who are friendly disposed to 
the principles avowed by then. Their objects 
'were to protect themselves from oppression, and 
deavour by all honourable means to-obtain re- 
vise with and assist each other, when ‘in the 
le transacting of business, any of their mem- 
uld become unfortunate and subject to be 
d by the existing laws on imprisonment 

ebt. The society is composed of some of our 
ost enterprizing and respectable citizens, who 
|have in many instances, done much towards ame- 

ing the condition of the poor but honest 
has been subject to the persecufions 
Henting creditor, Their object isnot to 
against law and jastice, or to countenance 
@ methods for redress of grievance, but 

“every honorable and justifiable way to get 
a repeal of those laws, or aboli:iament of imprison- 
ment for debt. To endeayour to inform their fel- 
low citizens on the subject, and to get.such men 
elected to office in our national and siate legisla- 
tures as are favourable to an amelioration. » The 
society, at this time, consists of not much short of 
a thousand in this city, and suxiliary societies are 


The late act of the legislvture respecting prison 
limits, has preduced a general excitement and 
alarm; it is, almost universally deemed oppressive 
and cruel, and has had a tendency to rouse our 
cilizens to action, to devise some lionourable meth- 
od to alleviaté the sufferings of that part of the 
community who unfortunately may fll vietims to 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON.—Dr. Rayland makes 
the following remarks on the character and writ- 
ings of this great philosopher : 





riod. Are not the reflections of the author in his 





“in Sir Isaac Newton's Dissertatiens on Daniel 











and the Revelations, you see the greatest geome- 
trician in the world, who understood the nature of 
demonstration, as well as any man that ever lived, 

bowing his understanding to the revelation ot ‘God, 
and studying that revelation all his d: lyS: we are 
assured, that his bible was always lying on his ta- 
ble or desk before him. ‘The character and prac- 
tice of this great man, is more than sufficient to 
weigh down to eternity all tte Bolingbrokes and 
Humes, Rousseaus and Voltaires that ever lived, 
or that ever will live to the end of time. Let the 
modern free thinkers, or rather half thinkers or 
no thinkers, hide their heads in confusion and dark- 

ness, instead of standing up with impudence against 
so great a master of reason and philosophy.” 

A FUNERAL ORATION, 


ON A GERMAN PEASANT. 





Passing by a village in Germany, I saw a com- 
pany of peasants, their eyes dejected and wet with 
tears, who were entering a temple. The sight, 
struck me; | stopped and followed them in. J saw 
in the middle of the temple the corpse of an old 
man, in the babit of a peasant, whose white hairs 
hung down to the ground. The pastor of the 
village mounted a small eminence, and said: 

“ My fellow countrymen, 

* ‘The man you here see was for ninety years 
a benefactor to mankind. He was the son of a 
husbandman, and in infancy his feeble hands at- 
tempted to guide the plough. As soon as his legs 
could eupport him, he followed his father in the 
furrows. When years bad given him that strength 
for which he long wished, he said to his father, 
“ Cease from your labours: 39 and from that tim: % 
each vising sun has seen him till the ground, sow, 
plant, and reap the harvest. He has cultivated 
more than two thousand acres of fresh land. He 
has planted the vine in al! the country round about ; 
and to him you owe those iruit-trees that nourish 

our village and afford you shelter from the sun. 
Jt was not avarice that made him unwearied in 
his labors; no, it was the love of industry, for 
which, he was wont to say, man was born; and 
the great and sacred belief that God particularly 





regarded him whilst cultivating his lands { 
nourishment of his children. He margi 
had twenty-five children. He formed 
to labour and to virtue, and they have 
tained unblemished characters. He hag 
care to marry them properly, and led them, 
a smiling’aspect, to the altar. All his grand-chil- 
dren have been brought up in his house; and you 
know what a pure unalterable joy dwell is. 
their covntenances. All these brethre 
another, because he loved them, 
see what pleasure he found in lovi 
days of rejoicing, he was the first 
rural instruments; and his looks, voic 
gesture, you know, were the ae Nees for entveradl 
mirth. You cannot but remember his gaiety, the 
lively effect of a peaceful mind, and his speeches 
full of sense and wit; for he had the gift of exer- 
cising an ingenious railery without giving offence. 
Tie cherished order, from an internal sense he 
had of virtue. Whom has he ever refused to 
serve? Whea did he shew himself unconcerned 
at public or private misfortunes? When was he 
indifferent in his country’s cause? His heart 
was devoted to it, in his conversation he con- 
stantly wished for its prosperity. When ave 
had bent his body, and his legs trembled un- 
der him, you have seen him mount to the sum- 
mit of a hill, and give lessons of experience to 
the ; oung hasbandmen. His memory was the faith- 
ful depository of observations made durirag the 
course of four-score successive years, on the 
change of the severalseasons. Such a tree, plant- 
by bis band, in such a year, recalled to his 
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memory the favor er the wrath of heaven. He 
had by heart what other men forget, the fruitful 
harvests, the deaths and legacies tothe poor. He 
seemed to be endowed with a prophetic spirit, 
and when he meditated by the figtt of the moon, 
he knew with what seeds to enrich his garden.— 
The evening before his death he said, ** My chil- 
dren, | am drawing nigh to that Being, who is the 
Author of all good, whom I have alway adored, 
and in whom I trust. To-morrow prune your 
pear-trees, and at the setting of the sun, bury me 
at the head of my | grounds.’ You are now, chil- 

dren, going to place him there, and ought to imi- 
tate his example. But, before you inter those 
white hairs, which have so long attracted respect, 
behold with reverence his hardened hands; be- 
hold the honorable marks of his long labours.”— 
The orator held then up one of his cold hands. 
It had acquired twice the usual size by continual 
| labour, and seemed to be invulnerable to the point 
of the briar, or the edges of the flint. He then 
respectfully kissed the hand, and all the company 
followed his example. His children bore him to 
the grave on three sheaves of corn, and buried 
him as he had desired, placing on his grave, his 
hedging-bill, his spade, and a plough- ‘share. Ab! 

cried 1, if those men celebrated by Bossuet, Fletch- 
ier, Mi iscaron, and Neuville, had the hundredth 
part of the virtue of this villager, | would pardon 
them their pompous and futile eloquence.—-Hooper. 





Anecdotes of the late Mr. Hanway. 


Among the ludicrous circumstances in Mr. Han- 
way’s letters, is one which happened to himself. 
He was paying the servants of a respectable friend 
fora dinner, which their master had invited him 
to, one by one as they appeared: 
* Sir, your great coat”—a shilling. 

*“ Your hat’’—a shilling. 

** Stick’’—a shilling. 

** Umbrella”—a shilling. 

“Sir, your gloves” —“ W hy, friend, you may 
keep the gloves; they are not wortha shilling. 7 

Mr. Hanway, at another time, bad hired a coach- 
man, and was telling him the duty he required, 
concluding, * you will attend with the rest of my 
ily every evening at prayers.” “ Prayers, 
1” says the descendantee@f.d ebu. 
never say your prayers sked Mr. Hanway. 
have never lived in @ pgyme family.” “ But 
ve you any objection to@ay your prayers ?”— 
ss No. es i have | no objet 












Sebur of chimney sweepers, he addressed a lit- 
Purchin, after he had swept a chimney in his 
** Suppose now I give youa shilling.” 
“God almighty bless your honor, and thank you!” 
“And what if I give you a in ie-wig to wear 
on May-day, which is just at) Ab, bless 
your honor! my master won't 9 
May-day.” “No! why m 
life.” ae 
This boy had 
he remained i , 
the master swe 
will degrade 4 
to a barber 7% 
boy grew better. 












1 for Reele ct, but 

mY Young dog,” ‘said 
| beat you no more; bué I 
shall be bound apprentice 
threat succeeded, and the 





HEROISM OF A PEASANT. 
Related by Horace Walpole. 

The following generous action has always struck 
me extremely ;_ there is somewhat even of sub- 
lime in it. 

A great inundation having taken place in the 
sorth of Italy, owing to an excessive fall of snow 


in the Alps, followed by aspeedy thaw, the river | 


“Why, did. 


Adige carried off a bridge near Verona, except 
the middle part, on which was the house of the 
toll-gatherer, or porter, I forget which; and who, 
with his whole family, thus remained imprisoned 
by the waves, and in momentary danger of destruc- 
tien. ‘They were discovered from the banks. 
stretching forth their hands, screaming, and im- 
ploring succour, while fragments of this 1 remaining 
arch were continu: lly dropping ‘nto the water. 

In this extreme danger, a nobleman, who was 
present, a Count of Pulverini, { think, held out a 
purse of one hundred sequins, as a reward to any 
adventurer who would tae boat and deliver this 
unhappy family. But the risk was so great of be- 


being dashed against the fragments of the bridge, 
or of being crushed by the falling stones, that not 
one, in the vast number of spectators, had courage 
enough to attempt such an exploit. 

A peasant, passing along, was informed of the 
proposed reward. Immediately jumping into a 
boat, he, by strength of ears, gained the middle 
of the river, brought his boat uader the pile; and 
the whole family safely descended, by means of a 
rope. 

** Courage !” cried he, ** now you are safe.” 

By a still more strenuous effort, and great 
strength of arm, he brought the boat and family 
to shore. 

* Braye fellow!” exclaimed the Count, handing 
the purse to him, “here is the promised recom- 
pence.”’ 

‘‘} shall never expose my life for money,” an- 
swered the peasant; “my labour is a sufficient 
livelihood for myself, my wife, and children.— 
Give the purse to this poor family—they have lost 
their ats !” 

The number of Votes given in this town for Govera- 
or, Lieut. Governor and Senators, for the present year, 
stands as foilows:— Federal candidates for Governor 
and Lieut. Governor —Owms 325—Nosik 234—RHe- 
publican candidates—Eustis 113—Lincoen 11!.—— 
Senators, ederal—STarKwWEATHER 335—RorTcn 372, 
Reep 337— Republican—Merrinew 92—Honees 110 
Viason 88, 
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MARRIED, 

In Nantucket, Mr. Perer Cuase to Miss Eriza 
Bunxer.—Mr. Jesse Corrin to Miss Mary Bunker, 
‘daughter of Capt. James Bunker. 

in Newport, Mr. Epwarp Patcnips to Miss So- 
‘puta Ruea@xes, daughter of the late Mr. Benjamin 
Ruggles. 

In Richmond Township, Penn, Master Jacob Hahn, 
aged 17, to Miss Susan Myers, aged almost 12! 


DIED 
In Dartmouth, 1st inst. Mrs. Lyp1a SaearMAN, aged 
84, wife of Mr. Daniei Shearman. 
In Nantucket. Mr. Timoruy Jackson, aged 84— Mrs, 








—Mr. Ezra Bassert, aged 25, formerly of Sandwich. 

In East- Bridgewater, Mrs Kezian Bart. ETT, aged 
31, wife of Mr. Lewis Bartlett. 

In Newport, Mr. William Coggeshall, aged 76. 

In New-York, Mrs. Sopuia Dory, aged 36. widow 
of the late Capt. Elihu Doty, formerly of this town. 

In Andover, NV. H. Miss Nancy M. Crossman, aged 
18, only daughter of Mr. Seth Crossman, formerly 
of Taunton. 

At Sea, killed by whales, Mr. Cromwell Coffin, 2d, 
second officer of the ship Brothers ; and Mr. Gilbert 
Joy, of the ship Peru, both of Nantucket. 

In England, Mrs Rapcuirre, the celebrated author- 
ess of the Mysteries of Udolpho, and other works of 
Limagination and genius, aged 55, 











DR. APPLETON, 


ILL leave this town early next week for 

‘Taunton, where he intends remaining a fort- 
night. He will wait upon his patrons during the 
| present week, at his room at Col. Nelson's. 
New-Bedford, April 3. 





ing borne dowa by the rapidity of the stream, of 


Ruopa Stave, aged 64, wife of Mr. Benjamin Slade © 
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